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Normally  exports  of  fire-cured  tobacco  are  heaviest  from  March  through 
June  after  the  opening  of  the  fire-cured  markets  in  December  or  January. 
In  the  1939-40  season  many  markets  opened  later  than  usual  because  of  cold 
weather.  Total  exports  of  fire -cured  tobacco  in  1939-40  have  been  reduced 

BY  MILITARY  CONFLICTS  IN  THE  PRINCIPAL  IMPORTING  COUNTRIES  OF  EUROPE.  FRANCE, 
THE  LARGEST  SINGLE  IMPORTER  OF  FIRE-CURED,  WAS  OFF  THE  AMERICAN  MARKETS 

until  February,  and  as  a  consequence  exports  to  France  were  delayed  until 
April.  During  April,  May,  and  June,  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  total  ex- 
ports WENT  TO  THAT  COUNTRY.   THE  OUTLOOK  FOR  EXPORTS  TO  FRANCE  IN  THE  NEAR 

future  is  uncertain. 

More  than  3  million  pounds  of  fire-cured  tobacco,  purchased  for  British 

ACCOUNT  OURING  THE  1939-40  SEASON  BY  THE  COMMODITY  CREDIT  CORPORATION,  IS 
STILL  BEI  G  HELD  FOR  BRITISH  OPTION,  WHICH  EXTENDS  TO  OCTOBER  I,  1941. 


Fire-cured  Tobacco:  Supply  and  Price 
in  the  United  States,  1920-40 
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Figure  I.-  Domestic  consumption  of  tire-cured  tobacco  is  mostly  in  the  manufacture  of 
snuff.  Exports  have  been  on  a  declining  basis  for  several  years.  From  1935  through  1938, 
as  a  result  of  the  byproducts  diversion  programs,  disappearance  and  prices  were  higher 
than  would  otherwise  have  been  the  case.  there  was  no  byproducts  diversion  program  in 

EFFECT  FOR  THE  1939  CROP.   ThE  1939  SUPPLY  WAS  MORE  NEARLY  IN  LINE  WITH  DECREASING  CON- 
SUMPTION AND  EXPORTS  THAN  THAT  OF  ANY  OTHER  RECENT  YEAR. 


Flue -cured  Tobacco:  Exports  from  the 
United  States,  1923 -24 -'39 -40 
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Figure  2.-  Exports  of  flue-cured  tobacco  have  been  materially  affected  in  recent  years 
by  trade  barriers,  and  the  increase  in  competition  of  foreign-grown  flue-cured.  because 
of  the  withdrawal  of  british  buyer8  from  markets  at  the  close  of  business  on  september  8, 
1939  as  a  result  of  the  british  government's  withholding  of  exchange  for  the  purchase  of 
American  tobacco,  exports  during  the  year  ended  June  1940  were  the  lowest  since  the  year 
endeo  June  1935.  The  spread  of  the  European  War  has  affecteo  aoversely  United  States 

EXPORT8  TO  OTHER  MARKET8  IN  EuROPE .   ExP0RT8  TO  Ch I NA  IN  1939-40  WERE  ABOVE  THE  AVERAGE  OF 
RECENT  YEARS. 
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THE     TOBACCO     SITUATION 

Summary 

The   1940-41  marketing;  season  for   flue-cured  tobacco  will   open  on 
August  8  with  a  supply  of  more  than  2  billion  pounds   on  hand,    -  about  the   same 
as  the  record  supply  of  the   1939-40   season.      Crop  conditions   on  July  1   indi- 
cated a  1940  flue-cured  crop  of  677  million  pounds.     This   is   about  480  million 
pounds   less  than  the  record  1939   crop,  but  this    decrease   in  current  production 
. is   almost   offset  by  the   estimated  increase   of  about   465  million  pounds    in  the 
current   carry-over. 

Exports   of  flue-cured  during  the   1939-40   season  totaled  252  million 
pounds,   compared  with  362  million  in  1938-39.      Exports  to  the  United  Kingdom 
totaled  only  97  million  pounds   as   contrasted  with  normal   exports   of   around  200 
million  pounds.     Exports  to  China  and  the   Netherlands,   however,   were   above 
those  for  the   1938-39  season.     Ho   immediate   improvement   in  the  export  situa- 
tion as   a  whole    is   likely. 

On  July  20  about   86  percent   of  the   flue-cured  growers  voting  in  a 
referendum  favored  marketing  quotas   for  the   3  years    1941-43. 

The  total   supply  of  Bur  ley  is   about  the   same   as  that   of   last  year.     The 
1940  Bur ley  crop  is   indicated  at   about    334  million  pounds,    -  somewhat  more  than 
the  marketing   quota  for  this   kind  of  tobacco.     The   July  1   indication  for  the 
Maryland  crop,    on  the   other  hand,    is   for   a  crop  of  24  million  pounds,    -  6 
million  pounds   less  than  the   1939   crop.     The  fire-cured  and  dark  air-cured 
crops   are   about  the   same   as    in  1939,    and  except  for  the  adverse  export   situa- 
tion would  be   in  a  relatively  favorable  position. 
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The  total  supply  of  domestic  cigar  tobacco   ir.  1940-41   is   estimated  to 
be  about   385  million  pounds j  the   1939   supply  was   about  400  million  pounds. 
Smaller  crops   of  filler  and  wrapper,   and  reduced  stocks   of   filler   and  binder 
account   for  the  decrease.     A  moderate   increase   in  consumption  of  cigars   seems 
probable    in.  1940-41. 

Tax-paid  withdrawals   of  cigarettes   in  June   1940  totaled  17,566,000,000,- 
a  record  number   for  any  single  month,   probably  in  anticipation  of  the  addition- 
al  Federal  tax  of   l/2  cent   per   pack  effective   July  1.     The  withdrawals   for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June   1940  were   177,684,459,000  cigarettes,    10  billion  more 
than  for  the   fiscal  year  ended  June    1939.      Cigar  withdrawals  for   the  year  end- 
ed June   1940  were  5,514,592,000  cigars,    61  million  more  than  a  year   earlier. 
The  prospective   increase   in  consumer  incomes  over  the  past  year  may  partly  or 
wholly  offset  the   effect   on  cigarette  consumption  of  the   increased  Federal  tax. 
In  that   event,  the   increasing  number   of  smokers   and  apparently  continuing  shift 
from  other   forms   of  tobacco  to   cigarettes   may  result    in  a  further  rise   in  total 
cigarette  consumption. 

-   July  29,    1940 


In  this    issue:     The   Downward  Trend  of 
Dark  Tobacco,    by  Claudia  Thomson 


FLUE-CURED,   TYPES   11-14 

Some  voluntary  reduction  in  1940  acreage 
evidenced;    large  yields    indicated 

The   July  1  report   of  the   Crop  Reporting  Board  places   the   1940   acreage   of 
flue-cured  tobacco  for  harvest  at   753,300  acres.     This   is   slightly  below  the 
total   of  760,000  acres   allotted  on  the  basis   of  normal  yields  by  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Administration,    and  is  evidence   of  some  voluntary  reduction  in 
acreage  by  growers   cooperating  in  the  adjustment   program. 
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Yields   are   indicated  to  he   above   normal,   however,    and  July  1  conditions 
pointed  to   a  total  production  of  about   676,645,000  pounds,   -which  is   greater 
than  the  normal  production  on  the   full   acreage   allotment.     The    indicated  aver- 
age yield  of  898  pounds  has  peon  exceeded  in  only  2  years,    -   in  1935,  when  the 
yield  was   923   pounds,    and  in  1939,  when  the  yield  waa   900  pounds. 

Scheduled  rrarket   openings 

Because   of  unfavorable  weather  conditions  transplanting  was    delayed  in  a 
large   part   of  the   flue-cured  area,    and  the  scheduled  dates   for  market   openings 
set  by  the  Tobacco  Association  of  the  United  States   are   later  than  usual.     They 
are   as   follows:      Georgia  and  Florida   (type   14)   August   8;   South  Carolina  and 
Forth  Carolina  border  markets    (type   13)  August   20 j   Eastern  Porth  Carolina   (type 
12)  September    3;   Middle   Belt    (type   lib)   September    17;   and  Old  Belt    (type   11a) 
September   24, 

Supply  about   as    large   as    in  1939 

United  Stetes   stocks   of   flue-cured  tobacco   as   of  July  1,    1940   are   esti- 
mated to   be   1,410  million  pounds.     Although  the    docroase   in  1940  production 
mil   slightly  more  than  offset  the    increase   in  stocks   as   of  July  1,  the   supply 
still  totals  more   than  2  billion  pounds,    or  nearly  the   same  as   in  1939.     The 
1940   stocks   are   larger  by  at   least   150  million  pounds  than  vrould  normally  have 
been  the   case  had  not  exports  been  curtailed  by  the   European  War*      Disappear- 
ance   in  1939  was   lower  by  about  the    same   amount   as  the   reduction   in  exports. 

Of  the   173  million  pounds  purchased  by  the   Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
for  the   option  of  British  manufacturers,    about   11  million  pounds  have  been 
taken  while   161,881,000  pounds  remain  in  stocks   in  the  United  States.      Exclu- 
sive  of  these   stocks   still  under   British  option,   United  States   flue-cured 
stocks  total  approximate ly  1,250  million  pounds,    or   about   300  million  pounds 
above  the  normal  stocks   of  recent  years. 

Consumption  of  cigarettes   increased  in  1959-40 

Tax-paid  withdrawals   of  cigarettes   showed  a  substantial   increase   each 
month  (with  the   exception  of  March)    during  the   fiscal  year  beginning   July  1939, 
Tax-paid  withdrawals   of   cigarettes   totaled  168  billion  during  the   fiscal  year 
beginning  July  193S  whereas  the  total   for  the  fiscal  year  beginning   July  1939 
was   178  billion,    an  increase   of  5.8  percent   over  the   previous    fiscal  year.     The 
Defense  Tax  of  the  Revenue  Act   of  1940,    effective   on  cigarettes   after   June    30, 
1940  and  before   July  1,    1945,   raises  the    Internal  Revenue  tax  from  $3.00  per 
1,000  to  $3.25   per   1,000   on  small  cigarettes   and  from  $7,20  per   1,000  to  $7.80 
per   1,000  on  large  cigarettes.      In  view  of  the   almost   continual  increase   in  per 
capita  consumption  of  cigarettes   over  the   past  several  years,    the   increase   in 
population,    and  the   probability  of   some   further   improvement   in  consumer   in- 
comes,  the   effect   of  the   additional  tax  on  consumption  is  uncertain.      In 
some   cases  this   tax  has   been  assumed  by  the  manufacturer  or    distributor   and  no 
increase   in  price  has  taken  place. 
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United  States   stocks   of  foreign-grown 
cigarette  tobacco   increased 

Imports   of   cigarette   leaf,    principally  from  Greece   and  Turkey,  totaled 
50  million  pounds   in  the  fiscal  year  ended  June   1940;    in  the  fiscal  year   ended 
June    1939,    imports  totaled  53  million  pounds.     This  was   the   largest  total 
since   1926,  when  the   figure  was   59  million  pounds. 

Stocks   of  foreign-grown  cigarette   leaf  in  the  United  States,   used  prin- 
cipally for  blending,    at   present   approximate  120  million  pounds.     This   is  the 
largest  total   on  record,    and  is    equivalent  to   over   2.5  years1   supply.     This 
probably  indicates    some  effort  on  the  part   of  manufacturers   to   anticipate   any 
curtailment   of  imports   of  cigarette   leaf  v/hich  might  result   from  the   increased 
number   of   countries   included  in  the   European  blockade. 

Export   situation  continues  uncertain 

Europe:     Normally,   over   a  period  of  years,  the  United  Kingdom  has  taken 
about   one-third  of  the  United  States  flue-cured  tobacco  crop,   or  around  200 
million  pounds.     The   action  of  the   British  Government   in  withholding  exchange 
for  American  tobacco  has   resulted  in  exports   to  the  United  Kingdom  of  97 
million  pounds   during  the   fiscal  year  ended  June    1940.     This   is   only  8.4  per- 
cent   of  the  record  1939   crop  of  1,159,320,000   pounds.      Practically  all  of  the 
exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  consisted  of  tobacco  purchased  before  the  out- 
break of  the  war   last  September. 

Exports   of  flue-cured  leaf  to  the  Netherlands   in  the   fiscal  year  ended 
June    1940  totaled  almost   19  million  pounds,    or  more  than  12  million  pounds 
above  the   exports    in  1933-39  and  14  million  pounds   above  those   of  1937-38, 
Large   exports  to  the   Netherlands   during  September,   November,    and  December   1939, 
totaling  more  than   14  million  pounds,    apparently  were   in  anticipation  of  a 
further  curtailment   of   shipping   facilities.      Exports  to   other  European  coun- 
tries have   practically  ceased  during  recent   months. 

At  present  the  United  Kingdom  has   less  than  a  2-years '   supply  of  leaf 
on  hand,    exclusive   of  the   162  million  pounds   of  flue-cured  remaining  under 
option  in  the  United  States,     An  estimated  20  million  pounds   of  Turkish  leaf 
will  be  purchased  annually  by  tve  United  Kingdom  in  accordance  with  the   finan- 
cial and  economic   treaty  signed  between  the  Turkish,   British,    and  French 
Governments   on  January  8,    1940,      It  ivas   anticipated  at  that  time  that  the 
French  monopoly  would  take  from  2   to  7  million  pounds   of  this   20  million  an- 
nually.    Should  the  United  Kingdom  now  take  the  entire  estimated  20  million 
pounds,    it  would  probably   displace   approximately  an  equal  amount   of  United 
States  exports   of  flue-cured  to  the  United  Kingdom, 

In  1939,  the  United  Kingdom  used  in  home   consumption  about    200  million 
pounds   of   flue-cured  leaf.     Empire -grown  tobacco  now  accounts   for  about   18  to 
20  percent    or   approximately  40  million  pounds.      On  this  basis,    in  order  to 
maintain  normal   consumption  the  United  Kingdom  would  require  at    least   140 
million  pounds  annually  of  flue-cured  leaf  from  the  United  States   for  home 
consumption  -  and  possibly  more   if  the   agreement  with  Turkey  becomes   ineffec- 
tive.    To  this    should  be  added  some   20  million  pounds   for  reexports   and  the 
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manufacture   of  tobacco  products   for   export.      Consequently,   eventual  British 
needs   for  American  flue-cured  tobacco  may  still  be  between  140   and  170  million 
pounds   annually.     Eowever,    any  such  calculation  must   necessarily  vary  with  the 
duration  and   final  political  and  economic   outcome   of  the  present  European  con- 
flict. 

On  April   24,    1940  the   import   duty  on  tobacco  entering  the  United  King- 
dom was   raised  from  13s.    6d.    (§2.72)   to   17s.   6d.    (§3.53)   per  pound:   on  July  24 
the   rate  was   again  increased  to  19s.    6d.    ($3.93)   per  pound,    (conversions   at 

official  prevailing   exchange,    i.   e.    shilling  =   20.175   cents).      This    is   the 
third  increase  since  April   23,    1939,   when  the   duty  was   lis.    6d.    ($2.69)   per 
pound  (conversion  at  average   exchange   for  April   1939), 

Orient:     Exports   of  flue-cured  leaf  to  China  during  the   fiscal  year 
ended  June   1940  totaled  59  million  pounds,    9.4  percent   above  those   of  the  pre- 
ceding year   and  the  highest  total   since  the   1933-34  season. 

The   large   shipments   for  the   past   year   arc    attributed  to  the  fact  that 
Japanese  agencies  have  taken  over  much  of  the   supply  of  Chinese   flue-cured 
tobacco,   causing  British,   American,    and  Chinese  concerns  who  have   supplied 
moist  of  the    domestic  cigarettes  to  import  more  of  their   leaf  requirements. 
This   situation  is   believed  to   be   only  temporary,    arid  for  the   coming  year   it 
appears  that   exnorts   of  American  five-cured  to  China  will  be   substantially 
below  those  of  the  past  year.     Factors   imp  rating  lower  exports   include   (1)   a 
1940   flue-cured  crop  for   China  of  140  million  pounds   as   compared  with  a  re- 
vised estimate   for   1939  of   120  million  pounds,    (2)  the  possibility  that   con- 
sumer  demand  for   cigarettes  made   from  imported  leaf  will  not   be   sufficient  to 
support  higher  prices  which  are   likely  to  result   from  increased  taxes   and 
higher  cost   of  materials,    (3)    difficulties   of  shipping   cigarettes  made  from 
imported  leaf  to   interior  consuming  centers,   and  (4)  uncertainty  of  exchange 
and  continued  unsettled  political  conditions. 

Flue -cured  greater  s  vote   in  favor  of 
3-year  marketing   qucta 

On  July  20,    194-0  a  referendum  was    submitted  to   growers   of  flue-cured 
tobacco   in  which  they  could  vote   for    (1)    adoption  of  marketing   quotas   for  a  3- 
year  period  1941  through  1943;    (2)   adoption  of  a  quota  for   1941   only;   or    (3) 
rejection  of  quotas. 

Official  returns   are   incomplete,  but  the  votes   counted  to   July  23  show 
191,408  votes   cast.,    of  which  164,698   (86.1   percent)   approved  quotas   for  the   3 
years,    1941-43;    3,409   (1.8  percent)   approved  quotas   for   1  year   only;   and 
23,211   (12.1  percent)  were   opposed  to    any  quota. 

By  States  the   preliminary  returns   are:   .     •    ■ 

North  Carolina,    -  135,227  votes   cast;    117,580  for  quotas   for   3  years.; 
1,973  for   quotas   for   1  year;    15,674  against  any  quota,   .  ;    " 

South  Carolina,   -  18,264  votes   cast   16,204   for   quotas    for   3  years;  441 
for   quotas   for  1  year;    1,619  against  any  quota. 
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Virginia,    -  15,848  votes  cast;    12,11S   for    quotas   for   3  years;   392   for 
quotas   for    I  year;   3,337  against  any  quota. 

Florida,    -  2,S04  -votes   cast;    2,555  for   quotas   for  3  years;   52   for 
quotas   for   1  year;   297   against  any  quota. 

Georgia,    -  19,082  votes  cast;    16,157  for    quotas   for   3  years;   551  for 
quotas   for   1  year;    2,374   against  any  quota. 

Alabama,    -  83  votes  cast;   83  for   quotas   for   3  years. 

Purchase  and  loan  plans  for  the  1940  crop  -were  made  contingent  upon  a 
two-thirds  majority  vote   in  favor   of  marketing   quotas   for  either   1   or   3  years. 

Since   growers   approved  marketing   quotas   for   3  years,    1941-43,   the    1941 
marketing   quota  will  not  be  reduced  below  the  1940  quota  whereas  the  quota 
would  have  been  10  percent   lower  had  quotas  been  favored  for   1  year   only. 

Flue-cured  tobacco:      Domestic    supplies,    disappearance,   and  season 
average  price,    average   1934-38,   annual   1938-40  1/ 


Year 


Average   1934-38 


1938  ,. 

1939  2/ 

1940  .. 


Production 


Stocks, 
Julv  1 


Total 
supply 


Million 
pounds 

740.6 


Million 
pounds 


Million 
pounds 


844.9  1,585.5 


7C5o7  954.5  1,740.2 

1,159.3  946.3  2,105.6 

4/  676.6     3/  1,410.0      3/2,086.3 


T7  Farm~s  a  1  e  3  --v:s i  ght  e  qu  ival  ent . 

2/  .Prelim:!  xry. 

3/  Est  ire*.';  s  d. 

4/  Indicated  July  1. 


Disappearance 
:  year  begin- 
:  ning  July 


Million 
pounds 

703.9 

793.9 
3/  695.6 


Average 

price 

per  pound 


Cents 
22.9 

22.2 

14.9 


5UPLSY,   TYPE  31 
Bur ley  acreage  in  1940  above  allotments 

The   1940   Bur ley  acreage   for  harvest   reported  by  the   Crop  Reporting  Board 
as   of  July  1,    is    380,800  acres,  which   is   a  decrease   of   11.9  percent   from  the 
432,200   acros   grown  in  1939  but   is    still   somewhat   above  the   Burley  allotment   of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  cf  375, C00  acres   for  the   1940  crop. 
Tho    indicated   July   1  acreage  yield  of   877  pounds    -  exceeded  only  by  last  year's 
yield  of   913'poun'ds'  -  would  give   a  1940  production  of  353,966,000  pounds,   con- 
siderably in  excess   of  the   normal  production  on  the   allotted  acreage. 
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The   total   supply  of   Barley  in  1940   is   expected  to  be   only  slightly 
larger  than  the   1939   supply  of  1,079  million  pounds,   as   the  reduction  of  61 
million  pounds   in  the  1940  crop  will  about  offset  the  expected  increase  in 
stocks   as   of  October   1,    1940 • 

As   in  the  case   of  flue-cured,    any  sales   of  tobacco  by  any  grower,    in 
excess   of  the   quota  allotted  to  the   farm.,  mil.   be   subject  to   a  flat  penalty 
of  10  cents   per  pound*     The   season  average   price   for  the   1939   crop  of  Bur ley 
was   17,3   cents  per  pound. 

Total   demand  about   same   as   in  1939;    domestic, 
slightly  larger;    foreign,   probably  less 

As  the   result   of  an  anticipated  moderate   increase   in  cigarette   con- 
sumption,   domestic  consumption  of   Bur ley  in  1940-41   is   expected  to  be   slightly 
above  that    in  1939-40.     Exports   of  Bur  ley  for  the    first   9  months   of  the   1939- 
40  marketing  year  totaled  8,928,000  pounds,    or   3.8  percent    above  the   same 
months   for  the  marketing  year   1938-39,      Increased  exports  to    Portugal  account 
for  the  bulk  of  this   increase.     The  bulk  of  the   Bur  ley  exports   go  to  Europe, 
and  most   of  the   importing   countries   are  now  in  the   controlled  area. 

Burley  tobacco:      Domestic   supplies,    disappearance,   and  season 
average  price,   average   1934-38,   annual   1938-40  1/ 


Year 


Average,  1934-38  .. 


1938  

1939  2/  


Production 


Million 
pounds 

286.9 

339.4 

394.8 

4/  334.0 


1/  Farm-sales -weight  equivalent. 

2/  Preliminary. 

3/  Estimated. 

4/  Indicated  July  1. 


Stocks 
October 


Million 
pounds 

700.9 


Total 

supply 

MUlTon 

pounds 

987.8 


: Disappearance  Average 
:   year   begin-:      price 
:ning   October :per   pound 

Million 

pounds  Cents 


660.7  1,000.1 

684.1  1,078.9 

3/  756.0     3/1,090.0 


314.2 

316.0 
3/  322.9 


22.2 

19.0 
17.  5 


MARYLAND,   TYPE   32 

Decreased  production  indicated  July  1 

The   acreage  of   Maryland  tobacco   for  harvest    in  1940   is   37,800   acres,    or 
only  1  percent   less   than  the   1939  acreage.      However,   the   1940  production  indi- 
cated July  1  is   24,192,000  pounds,   which  is    a   decrease   of   18.8  percent   below 
the   1939  production  of   29,796,000  pounds.     The   crop  condition  as   of   July  1  was 
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the  lowest  in  the  past  several  years,  and  the  indicated  yield  of  640  pounds 
is  the  lowest  on  record  with  the  exception  of  1930  and  1933.  Transplanting 
is  usually  completed  by  June  15  or  20,  but  this  season  the  major  portion  of 
the  crop w as  planted  from  3  to  4  weeks  later  than  usual.  With  favorable 
weather  during  the  remainder  of  the  growing  season,  the  present  indicated  low 
yield  of  640  pounds,  however,  may  be  improved  before  harvest  time,  Along 
with  the  adverse  weather  conditions,  a  shortage  of  plants  resulting  from 
plant  bed  diseases  contributed  to  the  indicated  low  yield  this  season  by 
necessitating  fewer  plants  per  acre. 

Supply  in  1941  will  be  smaller  than 
in  recent  years 

Stocks   on  January   1,    1941   are  expected  to  be   about   6  percent   smaller 
than  they  v/ere   on  January   1,    1940  and  11.5  percent   smaller  than  the   average 
for   1934-36.     The   low  1940   production  and  the   smaller  carry-over  will  result 
in  a  supply  in  1941  of  about   58  million  pounds,   which  is    12.1  percent  below 
the   1954-38  average   of  66  million  pounds. 

Exports   during  the   calendar  year   1939  totaled  6,332,123  pounds,    an 
increase   of  more  than  40  percent   over  the  exports    in  1958.      Increased  exports 
in  1939  account   in  large  measure   for  the   increased  disappearance   in  1939, 
which  is   estimated  at   32,100,000  pounds,    the  largest   on  record.      Domestic 
consumption  of  Maryland  tobacco  may  increase  slightly  in  1941  along  with  the 
expected  moderate   increase   in  consumption  of  cigarettes.     On  the   other   hand, 
exports  may  be  curtailed  still  further  by  the  unsettled  conditions   abroad. 
Exports   for  the   first   6  months   of  the   calendar  year    1940  totaled  1,338,012 
pounds,   -  less  than  one-half  of  the   total   during  the    same   6  months   in  1939. 

Crop  of  1939  now  being  sold 

The   four   southern  Maryland  auction  markets   at  Upper   Marlboro,   Hughe s- 
ville,   La  Plata,    and  T/Taldorf  opened  the   1940  marketing  season,    for   sales   of 
the   1939   crop,   on  nay  7.     The  markets   at   La  Plata  and  IValdorf  are  new  markets 
opening  for  the   first  time   this    season j   the  markets    at  Upper   Marlboro   and 
Hughesville   opened  for  the   first  time    during  the   previous   season. 

Through  July  26,    1940,    first-hand  sales   on  the  auction  markets   amounted 
to   9,754,"Dl  pounds,    or   33  percent   of  the   1939  crop.     During  the   entire  1939 
auction  floor  marketing   season,  which  closed  September    14,    only  25  percent   of 
the   1938   crop  was   sold.     Auction-floor  prices  have  been  higher,   generally, 
this   season  than  last   season.     Offerings    last  season  included  considerable 
quantities   of  low-grade   leaf. 

To   July  1,   a  total   of  more  than   11  million  pounds   of  the   1939  crop  had 
been  sold  at   Baltimore   and  on  auction  floors   at   a  price  averaging   about   20 
cents. 
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Maryland  tobacco:      Domestic   supplies,    disappearance,    and  season 
average  price,    average   1934-38,   annual   1938-40  l/ 


Stocks,  Jan,  i 

Total 

Disappearance, : 

Aver  age 

Year 

Production  : 

of  follow-   : 

following   ;: 

price 

ing  year    : 

supply 

calendar  year  : 

per  pound 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

:   pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

Cents 

Average      : 

27.5 

'38.4 

65.9 

27.5 

19.7 

29.2 

37.7 

66.9 

30.6 

18.5 

1939  2/  #••••* 

29.8 

36.3 

66.1 

3/  32.1 

19.0 

l.*jrz\J      •••••••• 

:   4/  24.2 

3/  34.0 

5/  58.2 

-__ 

Farm-sales-weight   equivalent . 

Preliminary. 

Estimated. 

Indicated  July  1. 


FIRE-CURED  AND  DARK  AIR -CURED  TOBACCOS, 
TYPES    21-24  AND  35-37 

Acreage   increased;    indicated  crop  slightly  smaller 

The   indicated  1940  harvest   of  fire-cured  tobacco  will  be  from  116,200 
acres,   which  is   4  percent   greater  than  the   1939  acreage   of  111,700  acres.     How- 
ever,  the   lower  average  yield  indicated  July  1  points  to  a  production  of 
95,807,000  pounds,  which  is   not  greatly   different  from  the  production  of 
95,604,000  pounds   in  1939. 

Acreage   increases   occurred  in  all  fire-cured  types  except  Henderson 
Stemming,  type  24,  grown  in  Kentucky,  the  acreage  of  which  remains  the  same  as 
in  1939.     The   greatest    decrease   in  yield  occurred  in  type   21  grown  in  Virginia, 
where  the  yield  indicated  July  1   is   770  pounds  whereas    in  1939  it  was    910 
pounds.     This   large   decrease   in  yield  is    attributed  to   late   plantings   because 
of   adverse  weather   conditions j   practically  no  plants  had  been  transplanted  by 
June    1,   and  the   plants  were   irregular   in  size.     These  factors  may  affect  the 
quality  of  the  crop   adversely,   but  it   is  probably  too   early  to  predict  what  the 
quality  may  be. 

Unfavorable  weather  conditions   caused  planting   in  the   Kentucky  and 
Tennessee  fire-cured  areas  to  be   later  than  usual,   but   planting  was    still  in 
good  time,    and  the    stand  obtained  has  been  reported  as   satisfactory.     The   de- 
crease  in  production  of  Virginia  fire-cured  as   indicated  July  1  just   about  off- 
sets  increases   in  the  production  of  the   Kentucky  and  Tennessee  fire-cured  types. 

The    dark  air-cured  acreage   for  harvest    in  1940  is  48,900  acres,   an  in- 
crease of   1.9  percent   over  the  48,000  acres   of  1939,    and  7,600  acres  more  than 
the   acreage   indicated  in  March.     Acreage   increases   occurred  in  both  One  Sucker 
(in  Kentucky)   and  Virginia  sun-cured.      Decreased  yields,    however,   probably  will 
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more  than  offset   any  increase   in  production  which  might  have  resulted  from  the 
increase  in  acreage.     The  total.  1940  production  of  dark  air-cured  of  42,062,000 
pounds,   as   indicated  July  1,   is   2.8  percent  less  than  the  crop  in  1939  totaling 
43,287,000  pounds.     The   decrease   in  the   indicated  yield,   as   of   July  1,   for 
Virginia  sun-cured  is  greater  than  for  other   dark  air-cured  types,   and,    as   in 
the  case   of  Virginia  fire-cured,   may  he   attributed  to   late  plantings  and  ad- 
verse weather. 

Stocks   of  fire-cured  expected  to   be   lower  than 
normal  on  October  1,    1940 

Stocks   of  fire-cured  tobacco   on  October   1,    1940  are   expected  to  total 
about  130  million  pounds,    -  a   decrease   of  4,6  percent   from  the    stocks   as   of 
October   1,    1939,    and  33.1  percent  from  the  1934-38   average.     This   carry-over   is 
lower  than  normal  because  of  heavy  purchases   of  the   1939  crop  by  the   French 
Government.      Large  purchases   also  were  made  by  the   French  Government   of   stocks 
of  previous  crops   from  tobacco   associations   and  dealers. 

Excess   stocks   of   dark  tobaccos   prior  to   1939  were   largely  eliminated  by 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  programs,    including  the   byproducts 
diversion  programs  which  were   operative   from  March  1936  through  the   1938   crop 
year. 

About  3,303,000  pounds  of  fire-cured  purchased  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  and  held  for  British  option  until  October  1,  1941,  are  included  in 
United  States  stocks. 

France,   the   largest   single    importer   of  American   dark  types   did  not   enter 
the  American  markets  for  the   1939-40  marketing   season  until  February  1940   and 
no  exports  took  place  before  April.      Exports  to    France   during  April,   May,    and 
June  totaled  more  than  15  million  pounds.     Total   exports  to   France   during  the 
previous   crop  year    (1938-39)  totaled  18,579,0C0  pounds.     Exports   practically 
ceased  to   other  European  countries   during  April,   May  and  June, 

Snuff  and  plug  consumption  shows 
further    decline 

Tax-paid  withdrawals   of   snuff  totaled  37,770,000  pounds   during   the  fiscal 
year  ended  June   1940,    a  decline   of   741,000  pounds   from  the    fiscal  year   ended  a 
year  earlier.      Production  of  plug   chewing  tobacco  showed  a  decline   of   2,221,000 
pounds   during  the  first   10  months   of  the  present   fiscal  year   from  the  total  of 
43,726,000  pounds   during  the   same   10  months    in  the  previous  year.      On  the  other 
hand,   4,721,000  pounds   of  twist  were  manufactured  during  the  first   10  months   of 
the  present   fiscal  year,  -an  increase   of.  238,000  pounds   or   5.3  percent    over  the 
first   10  months  of  the   fiscal  year  beginning   July  1938, 

Fire -cured  price   of   1939  crop   improved; 
dark  air-cured  slightly  lower 

Prices  received  for  all  types   of  the   1939  crop  of  fire-cured  tobacco 
were  generally  higher  than  for   the   1938  crop.     The   average  price  was   10.5   cents 
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compared  with  8.2  cents   for  the   1938  crop.     There  was   a  shortage   of  good  to- 
bacco,  especially  snuff  grades,    in  the   1938  crop.     This   shortage   in  the   1938 
crop  probably  was   one   factor  which  was   partly  responsible  for  the  better   price 
for  the   1939  crop  where  these  grades  were  obtainable.     The  1939  crop  was  of  a 
generally  better   quality.     Such  a  shortage   is   not  expected  to  prevail  in 
1940-41. 

The   average  price  received  for   all  dark  air-cured  types   in  1939  was   7.3 
cents,    slightly  lower  than  the   1938   average  price.      The   general   quality  of  the 
One   Sucker  crop  was  better   in  1939  than  in  1938,   but   a  large   portion  of  the 
C-reen  River  crop  consisted  of  so-called  "gray  faced"   leaf  which  is   considered 
undesirable  for   some  uses. 

Dark  tobaccos :      Domestic   supplies,    disappearance,   and  season 
average  price,    average   1934-38,   annual   1938-40   l/ 

TOTAL  ALL  DARK  TOBACCOS 


Disappear- 

Stocks 

Total 

ance,   year 

Average 

Year 

Production 

•  October   1    : 

supply 

beginning 

price  per 

October 

pound 

Fire-cured,  types 

:      Mi: 

L.   lb. 

Mil.    lb. 

Mil.   lb. 

Mil,   lb. 

Cents 

21-24,   and  dark        : 

air -cured,   types 

35-37                              i 

Average  1934-38          : 

145,2 

257.0 

402.2 

161.4 

10.0 

.     1938 

113.8 

228.7 

342.5 

150.2 

8.1 

1939  2/  : 

138,9 

192.3 

331.2 

3/  140.1 

9.5 

1940 

:     4/ 

137.9 

3/  191.1 

3/  329.0 

"•"■"■■ 

"•" 

FIRE-CURED 


Total,  Types   21-24    . 

Average   1934-38        : 

110. 0 

194.2 

504.2 

1938                                s 

81.0 

168.3 

249.3 

1939  2/ 

:               95.6 

136.2 

251.8 

1940 

4/  95.8 

5/3/  130.0 

3/   225.8 

122.7 

113.1 

3/  1C1.8 


10.2 

8.2 

10.5 


Continued  - 
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Dark  tobaccos:      Domestic   supplies,   disappearance,   and  season 
average   price,   average   1934-38,   annual   1938-40  l/  -Contd. 

DARK  AIR-CURED 


Year 

Production 

Stocks 
October  1 

s 

Total 
upply 

Disappear-    : 
ance,  year    ■ 
beginning 
:       October 

Average 
price   per 
[        pound 

i      Mil.    lb. 

Mil.    lb. 

~M 

1.    lb. 

Mil.    lb. 

Cents 

Total,  Types   35-37 

Average   1934-38 

35.2 

62.8 

98.0 

38.7 

9.4 

1938 

32.3 

60.4 

93.2 

37.1 

8.0 

1939  2/ 

43.3 

56.1 

99.4 

3/  38.3 

7.3 

1940 

£/ 

42.1 

3/  61.1 

y 

103.2 





One  Sucker,  Type   35 

Average   1934-38 

16.6 

30.8 

47.4 

17.8 

8.9 

1938 

15.8 

33.6 

49.4 

20.5 

5.9 

1939  2/ 

22.0 

28.9 

50.9 

3/  21.9 

6.5 

1940 

£/ 

21.3 

3/  29.0 

y 

50.3 





Green  River,   Type  35 

Average   1934-38 

15.9 

29.5 

45.2 

18.3 

9.7 

1938 

14.8 

23.6 

38.4 

14.2 

9.6 

1939   2/ 

18.0 

24.2 

42.2 

3/  13.2 

7.4 

1940  " 

£/ 

17.7 

3/  29.0 

y 

46.7 





Va.  sun-cured,  Type   37 

Average   1934-33 

2.7 

2.7 

5.4 

2.6 

11.5 

1938 

2.2 

3.2 

5.4 

2.4 

12.7 

1939  2/      " 
1940 

;  y 

3.3 
3.1 

3.0 
3/     3.1 

y 

6.3 
6.2 

3/     3.2 

12.2 

l/     Farm-sales  vreigTit  equivalent.      z/~  Preliminary.      Z/~    p]stimated.     4/  Indi- 
cated  July  1.      5/  Exclusive   of  approximately  13  million  pounds   owned  and  held 
in  the  United  Spates  by  representatives   of  foreign  countries. 

CIGAR  TOBACCOS,   TYPES  41-62 

Total  production  of  all  cigar   leaf  in  1940   as   indicated  July  1   is 
119,013,000  pounds,    a  decrease  of  5.4  percent  from  the  1939  production  of 
125,849,000  pounds.     The   largest   decreases  were   in  Pennsylvania  seedleaf,   type 
41,   and  Connecticut  "Valley   shade-grown,   type  61;  the   decrease   in  the  former 
was   from  35,508,000  pounds  to  27,700,000  pounds  or   22  percent,    and  in  the 
latter  from  8,624,000  pounds  to  6,630,000  pounds   or   23.3  percent. 

The    quality  of  the   1939  Connecticut  Valley  broadleaf  and  Connecticut 
Valley  Havana  seed,   binder  types   51   and  52,  was  the  best   in  the   past   several 
years,    and  the  average  price  to  growers   for  the  crop  of  type  51  was   22  cents 
compared  with  15  cents    in  1938;  and  for  type  52,   the  price  received  was   24 
cents  per  pound  compared  with  15  cents  for  the  1938  crop.     Price  increases, 
though  smaller,    also  occurred  for  the  1939  crop  of  Wisconsin  binder,   and  for 
the   same  reason. 
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The   1940  supply  of  filler  types    as   a  whole   is    a  little  more  than  5   per- 
cent below  the    supply  of  the   2  previous  years   and  about   8.5   percent   below  the 
5-year  average,    1934-38.      Stocks   as   of  October   1    (July  1   for   type  45)   are  ex- 
pected to  be   a  little   lower  than  stocks   in  recent  years.     The   1940  supply  of 
binder   is   probably  about   4  million  pounds   larger  than  reported  in  the   following 
table,  as  stocks  of  southern  Wisconsin,  type  54,   still  held  on  farms,    is    said 
to  be   about   25  percent   of  the    1939  crop.      If  flood  and  hurricane   losses   are   de- 
ducted from  the   1938  production,   the   1938  supply  of  binder  types  would  be   185,6 
million .pounds   and  the   disappearance   69.0  million  pounds.      If  the  estimated 
farm  stocks   are  added  to  the   1940  carry-over,  the  estimated  1939  disappearance 
will  be   63.7  million  pounds,    a  figure  well   in  line  with  the    disappearance   in 
1938  and  with  the   1934-38   average    disappearance.      Stocks   of  wrapper   as   of 
October.  1   (July  1  for  typo   62)   are   expected  to  be   somewhat    larger  than  in  1939, 
but  the.  production  of  wrapper   indicated  on  July  1  partly  offsets   this   ex- 
pected increase,   and  the   1940  supply  of  wrapper   is   expected  to   be   about  the 
same   as    in  1939.      For   domestic  cigar   leaf  as   a  whole   the  1940   supply  is  ex- 
pected to   approximate  385  million  pounds,  which  is    about   15  million  pounds   less 
than  the   1939   supply. 

The   1939  price  received  for  Connecticut  Valley  shade -grown,  type  61, 
was   80  cents,    or   20  cents  higher  than  the  price  received  for  the  1938  crop. 
On  the   other  hand,   the  price  received  for  the  Georgia-Florida  shade-grown  crop 
averaged  67   cents,   while  the   1938   price  averaged  71.5   cents.      Despite  the   sea- 
son's  late   start  the  1940  Georgia-Florida  sho.de  crop   is    said  by  several  growers 
to  be   in  the   best  condition  of  any  crop   in  recent  years. 

American  buying  of  the   1939  crop  of  Sumatra  wrapper  was  heavy.     The   1938 
Sumatra  crop  did  not   contain  sufficient  wrapper  material  for  the  American 
market  but  the   1939  crop  was   superior   in  many  respects.     Also,   American  inter- 
ests  probably  wanted  bo   protect  themselves   against   any  possible  shortage   of 
Sumatra  wrapper   due  to   conditions  which  might  result   from  the  war.      Purchases 
from  the   1939   crop  amounted  to   16,048  bales    (about   2,921,000  pounds),   but   500 
bales   (about  91,000  pounds)  not  useful  as  American  wrappers  were  resold. 
African  purchases   of  the   1938   crop  amounted  to   9,600  bales    (about   1,747,000 
pounds)   at  prices  considerably  lower  than  prices   paid  for  the   1939  crop. 

The   first   auctions   held  in  Sumatra  were  considered  successful,   and  if 
the  war   should  continue   sales  will   be   held  again  at   Me dan.     The   freight  rate   on 
tobacco  from  Belawan-De3i  to  hew  York  and  other  Atlantic   Coast  ports   of  the 
United  States  has   been  fixed  by  the    Deli-hew  York  conference   at  $53  per   800 
kilograms    (about   1,764  pounds). 

Domestic   consumption  of  cigars    is   expected  to   show  some    further   increase 
during  the  year   beginning   July  1940.     The    fiscal  year  ended  June   1940   showed 
tax-paid  withdrawals   of   large  cigars   to  be  5,515,000,000,    or   1.1  percent   over 
the   same  year  6:ided  June    1S39.     The   prospects   for   some   increase   in  consumer 
incomes   is   expected  to  result    in  a  continued  moderate   increase   in  cigar  con- 
sumption during   1940-41.      Production  of  scrap  chewing,   however,    declined  3.1 
percent   in  the   first   10  months   of  the   present   fiscal  year  from  36,387,000 
pounds   for   the   same   10  months   of  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1938. 
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Cigar  tobaccos:     Domestic   supplies,    disappearance,   and  season  average 
price,    average   1934-38,    annual   1938-40   l/ 


Class   and  vear 


Production 


:  Di  s  appe  ar  ance 
iotal    .year  beginning 
supply  0ct# 


Average 

price 
per   lb. 


Filler,   Types   41-45 
Average   1934-38    ... 
193S    

1939  3/  

1940    

Binder,  Types   51-55 

Average   1934-38    ... 

1938  6/  

1939  3/  

1940  

Wrapper,  Types  61-62 

Average  1934-38 
1938  6/  

1939  y 

1940  


•  t  •  •  • 


Ml.  lb.  Mil,  lb.  Mil,  lb.  Mil,  lb. 

44.6  163.2    207.8  48.9 

45.6  154.9    200.5  53.0 

53.4  147.5    200.9  4/  56.9 

5/  46.1  4/  144.0  4/  190.1 

41.4  165.1    206.5  60.0 

53.0  136.0    191.0  74.4 

61.1  116.6    177.7  4/  72.7 
5/  62.7  4/  105.0  4/  167.7 

8.4  10.7            19.1  8.9 

9.0  9.2            18.2  7.4 

11.4  10.8            22.2  4/     9.6 

5/  10.3  4/     12.6  4/     22.9 


Ct. 

10.4 
12.3 
12.2 


12.5 

9.6 

16.8 


78.3 
64.9 
76.8 


stocks   for  types  45   and  62   are   as   of 


l/  Farm-sales  weight   equivalent. 

2/  Stocks  held  on  farms  not   included; 

July  1. 

Zj  Preliminary. 

4/  Estimated. 

5/  Indicated  July  1. 

"6"/  Production  includes    loss   after  harvest   as    a  result   of  hurricane  and  flood, 

estimated  as   follows:      Broadleaf   (type  51)   3,820,000  pounds;  Havana  Seed  (type 

52)   1,547,000  pounds;   and  Shade    (type   61)   588,000  pounds.     These   losses   are 

also  included  in  the   1934-38   average. 

Production,    stocks,    supply,    disappearance,    and  price   of  filler 
tobacco,   type  46,   grown  in  Puerto  Rico,    1935-39  1/ 


Stocks 

Year   beg 

in- 

January  1, 

Total 

ning  Ju 

iy 

Production 

farm-sales 
weight   2/ 

supply 

Die 

appearance 

Price 

Mil.   lb. 

Mil,    lb. 

Mil.   lb. 

m 

.1.   lb. 

Ct. 

1935 

:            26.0 

50.2 

76.2 

25.0 

12.0 

1936 

35.0 

51.2 

86.2 

29.7 

14.0 

1937 

44.1 

56.5 

100.6 

36.4 

11.0 

1938 

11.7 

64.2 

75.9 

28.5 

19.0 

1939 

47.4 

Compiled:      Production  and  "price   from  annual  reports   of  the   Governor   of  Puerto 

Rico;    stocks   from  reports   of  the  Agricultural   Marketing  Service. 

1/  Production  data  are  for  the   harvesting  year  beginning   July  and  stocks   aro   as 

of  January  1   in  the   harvesting  year. 

2/  Including   stocks  held  by  dealers   and  manufacturers   in  the  United  States   and 

on  the    Island  of  Puerto  Rico.      Stocks   on  the   Island  were  not  reported  prior  to 

January   1,    1936, 
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THE  DOWNWARD  TREND  CE  DARK  TOBACCO 

In  the  5  years  immediately  preceding  the  first  World  War  dark  types  of 
tobacco  were  fairly  important  in  domestic  use  and  predominant  in  exports.  In 
I909  the  acreage  in  fire-eured  and  dark  air-cured  was  ^3U,UgU  acres,   with  a 

production  of   33^,023,000  pounds.     The   5-year  average    (I909-I3)    of  fire-cured 
and  dark  air-cured  was  425,111   acres,    or  33  percent   of   the  average  of  total 
United  States   tobacco   for   the   same  year?.     Production   in   this  period  averaged 
32^,489,000  pounds,    or  31  percent  of   total  Unit  id  States   average  production 
for  these  years. 

Production  data  "by   types  are  not  available  for  the  years  prior   to   1909» 
but   data  by  growing  areas   indicate   that  dark  types  were   an  even  core  predominant 
part   of  United  States  production  for   the  years  before   1909. 

The   5~year   (193^-38)    average   acreage  preceding   the   present  European  War 
was   176,980  acres,    or  12  percent  of  total  United  States  average  acreage   for  the 
same  5  years;    and  production  averaged  145,211,000  pounds,    or  11  percent   of 
United  States  production. 

Statistics  on  exports  by   types  are  not   available   for  years  prior   to   I923. 
However,    estimates   considered  reliable  plo.ee   experts  of  fire-cured  at  about   200 
million  pounds  and  of  dark  air-cured  at  about   30  million  pounds  annually  for 
the  period  just  prior  to    the   first  World  War.      For  the  period  193^-38,    fire- 
cured  exnorts   averaged  60,892,000  pounds  and  dark  air-cured  3,917»000  pounds. 
(Fig.   3-)' 

Thus,    acreage  and  production  of  all   fire-cured   types  have    shown  a  very 
definite  downward  trend   since   I9O9.      In   the   case  of  fire-cured,    type   21,   grown 
in  Virginia,   production  at  present   is  approximately  one- third  of  what   it   was   in 
the   earlier  years;    of   the   fire-cured   types  grown  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,    type 
22   is  about   70  percent  of  what   it  was   in   the   earlier  years,   and   type   23  about 
40  percent;  of   type   24,   grown  only  in  Kentucky,    about   10  percent.      (Official 
type  data  by   States  are  available  only  since   I9I9.)      In   the  early  1920's 
Kentucky  was   the   larger  producer  of  type  22,    whereas   in   the   late   1930' s   Tennessee 
was   the   larger  producer  of  this   type.      In   the   case  of   type   23,   Kentucky  has  been 
and  still  is  by  far  the   larger  producer. 

The  total  production  of  One  Sucker,    type  35 1    grown  in   Indiana,    Kentucky, 
and  Tennessee   decreased  from  an  average  of  4l  .Million  pounds  annually  just  prior 
to   the  first  World  War  to   an  average  of  about    17  million  pounds  during  the  5  years 
193^-38.      Of  the  total  production,    that    in  Indiana  decreased  from  11  percent  of 
the  total  to  2  percent   from  1919  to  19391    Kentucky's  production  increased  from  62 
percent  to  83  percent  of  the  total  in  the  same  years;    and  Tennessee's  production 
decreased  from  2$  percent    to   15  percent   of  the  total.      Green  Paver  grown   in 
Kentucky  decreased  from  an  approximate  average  of  50  million  -oounds  (I905-I3)    to 
an  average  of  about   15  million  pounds   (lfg^-38),    and  during  the  same  periods 
Virginia  sua- cured,    type  37.    decreased  from  approximately  10  million  pounds  to 
less  than  3  million  pounds.      It   is  apparent,    therefore,    that  tobacco  production 
is  not    static,    but   changes  in  response  to  various  economic  factors,    especially 
consumer  preferences. 
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Dark  tobaccos,    types  21-24  ?nd  35—37 *     Acreage,   yield  per  acre, 
production,   price  -per  pound,   and  crop  value, 
United  Slates,   1909™40 


"  Yield 

Pr-ce     : 

Year 

Acreage     : 

per 

:     Pro  Oc.ction      : 

■p  e  .7         ; 

Crop  value 

acre 

r  :■  •  uad     : 

Acres 

Peru  ids 

1,000  pounds 

OQT) ,1  B 

1,000   dollars 

1909 

434, 484 

7^9 

33^.023 

7°3 

24,399 

1910 

i    to; 677 

724 

377,650 

7c8 

29,613 

1911 

367,3.86 

820 

301,130 

8,1 

24,326 

1912 

:     472, 4?9 

693 

327,220 

7.0 

22,796 

19:13 

:     369,707 

764 

282,352 

7.8 

21,809 

1914 

:     355,059 

SOo 

284,654 

6,6 

13,842 

1915 

:     414J4S 

77^ 

322,440 

6.4 

20 , 6^9 

19:..::» 

i     467,973 

S03 

375,837 

10,6 

39,765 

1917 

.     472,410 

817 

386,060 

15.5 

59,973 

191c 

433,751 

8,9 

?55,lOO 

18.6 

66,014 

1919 

.     570,000 

740 

422,075 

17.2 

72/475 

1920 

4^-7,600 

734 

350,896 

9.7 

33,923 

1921 

:     300,200 

791 

2-'7,346 

16.3 

33,633 

1922 

451,000 

815 

367,653 

15.5 

57,095 

1923      i 

4oS,7oo 

Sl4 

381,690 

12.1 

46,035 

1924         ! 

393,soo 

777 

306,076 

13.9 

42,551 

1925      i 

386,300 

784 

303,011 

9.5 

28. 891 

1926 

324,100 

£24 

267,180 

1  »6 

20,437 

1927 

202,900 

740 

150,137 

15.9 

20,897 

1928       : 

,     244,700 

737 

180,400 

13.6 

24,496 

1929         ! 

i     296,600 

834 

247,231 

12.6 

31,273 

1930         . 

,     316,700 

733 

232,181 

8.4 

19,392 

1931 

.     312,200 

810 

c:%010 

4.7 

11,797 

1932         ■ 

:     205,800 

777 

Ic0,o71 

5-7 

9,230 

1953 

:     209,000 

763 

159/439 

8.7 

13,930 

193^         ! 

.     1^,600 

877 

1/  173,218 

10.0 

16,529 

1935 

!    i79,300 

O   .O 

l4S,4l9 

8,9 

13,277 

1936 

:     160, 800 

773 

124.242 

12.9 

16,045 

1937 

:     196,300 

847 

166,351 

ICO 

16,560 

193S 

:     150,900 

754 

113,035 

Ool 

9,273 

1939 

!     159,700 

870 

138,891 

9.5 

13,176 

1940    2/ 

:     165,100 

S35 

137,869 



— 

Includes  8,500,000  pounds  not   marketed  under  agreements  with  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Administration  contracts. 
2/     Indicated  July  1. 
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The  dark- tobacco  areas  of  Kentucky  are  concentrated  largely  in  about  2S 
counties,  or  portions  of  counties,  in  the  western  part  of  the  State .  In 
Tennessee  the  dark  areas  are  concentrated  in  about  12  counties  with  smaller 
acreages  in  about  12  other  counties  located  in  the  northwest  portion  of  the 
State  adjoining  the  dark  areas  of  Kentucky,  In  Indiana,  dark  tobaccos  are 
grown  in  2  of  the  southern  counties,  .also  adjoining  the  Kentucky  area,  with 
scattered  patches  in  about  "j  other  counties.   The  Virginia  dark  types,  prin- 
cipally fire-cured,  are  grown  in  some  3(~)  counties  in  the  central  part  of  the 
State. 


Dark- tobacco  growing  areas  of  the  United  States,  I93O 


Farms 

3  1930      : 

Area  1/ 

1    Total 

G sowing   : 

in 
area 

tobacco   : 

Number 

Number 

Kentucky  . • ! 

Us, 260 

39,Uoi 

Tennessee  .< 
Indiana  . ..: 

1   27,797 
6,82U 

19,392 
1,941 

Virginia  . . 

:   21,666 

8,921 

Total  ... 

;  10U , 5U7 

69,655 

Total 
value  of 
all  crops 

(1930) 


1,000 
dollars 

2^,603 
17,291 

2,^-37 


5M5S 


Total 
value  of 
dark 
tobacco 


1,000 
dollars 

9,684 
7.331+ 

173 
2,201 


19,392 


Value  dark 
tobacco  as 
percentage 

of  all 

crops 


Percent 

39^ 
U2.U 

7.1 
20.9 


35.3 


Compiled  from  Census  of  the  United  States,  except  value  of  dark  tobacco  v/hich 
is  from  Statistical  Bulletin  No.  58* 

1/      Including  only  counties  in  each  State  where  dark  tobacco  growing  is  con- 
centrated. 


The  total  value  of  all  crops  grown  in  the  entirety  of  these  U  States  in 
I93O  was  $325, 717»000,  of  which  dark  tobaccos  re-presented  6  percent.   The  1935 
Agricultural  Census  shows  the  number  of  farms  in  these  same  areas  as  158,022, 
an  increase  of  51  percent.   The  number  growing  tobacco,  however,  was  reported 
as  65,219,  a  decrease  of  5*5  percent. 

Farms  growing  only  dark  tobacco  in  each  State  in  193?  an(l  1939  are  shown 
in  the  following  table: 
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Dark-tobacco  areas  with,  number  of  farms  and  value  of  crop, 

1935  and  1939 


: Farms  growing: 
:dark  tobacco  : 

Growers: 

2/  ' 

1939  I 

Value  of  dark  : 
tobacco  crop  : 

Average 

returns 

State  1/ 

Per 

farm 

:Per  grower 

:  1935  :  1939  : 

1935  : 

1939  : 

1935 

:  1939 

:   1939 

.Number  Number 

Number 

32,100 

19,920 

700 

15,6S0 

1,000 
dollars 

5,704 
5,lM6 

35 

2,392 

1,000 
dollars 

5,^92 

4,913 

23 

2,7^8 

Dollar! 

196 
.1+21 

129 
227 

3  Dollars 

191 

353 

50 

240 

s  Dollars 

Kentucky 
Tennessee 
Indiana   ! 
Virginia  : 

29,029  23,790 

:  12, 227  13,92*+ 

272    U63 

10, 55^  11,447 

ii*i* 

247 

33 

175 

Total 

52,082.  54,624 

74,400 

13,277 

13,176 

255 

241 

177 

Compiled:  Number  of  farms  and  approximate  number  of  growers  from  records 

of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  (census  definition  of  a  farm 

differs  from  that  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration) ;  crop 

values  from  reports  of  the  Crop  Reporting  Board. 

1/  Besides  the  States  listed  the  records  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 

Administration  show  5  farms  in  Illinois  and  11  farms  in  Missouri  growing 

dark  tobacco  in  1939* 

2/  Approximate  number  representing  owners,  tenants,  and  share  croppers. 

There  are  at  least  two  specific  reasons  for  the  downward  trend  of  ex- 
ports of  dark  tobaccos,  which  prior  to  1909  were  the  predominant  export  types: 

(1)  the  expanded  production  of  dark  types  abroad,  particularly  in  certain 
countries  which  were  formerly  important  importers  of  American  dark  types,  and 

(2)  the  decreased  consumption  of  tobacco  products  manufactured  from  dark  typos 
as  a  result  of  a  shift  to  cigarettes  ■  and  light  smoking  mixtures  in  countries 
formerly  importing  dark  types. 

Kentucky  and  Tennessee  fire-cured,  types  22-24,  arc  the  most  important 
dark  export  types.  Exports  of  those  types  have  decreased  year  by  year  from 
167  million  pounds  in  the  export  year  beginning  October  1923  to  46  million 
pounds  in  the  year  beginning  October  193&»  France,  Spain,  Belgium,  Italy, 
the  Netherlands,  and  Germany  have  been  the  most  important  importers.  Of 
these  countries,  France  has  been  the  largest  single  importer  of  fire-cured 
tobacco.  The  present  disrupted  conditions  in  France  have  affected  adversely 
exports  to  that  country,  with  no  immediate  improvement  in  prospect.  France 
was  off  the  dark  markets  from- the  beginning  of  the  season  in  October  1939 
until  February  1940.   (Note  chart  on  cover  page.) 

During  the  past  15  years  Italy's  production  of  tobacco,  largely  dark 
types  and  particularly  fire-cured,  has  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  it 
is  now  practically  double  what  it -was  immediately  following  the  first  World 
War.   Italy  not  only  has  increased  production  but  also  has  made  notable  im- 
provement in  the  quality  of  fire-cured  tobacco.  Franco  and  Germany  growing 
dark  air-cured,  have  each  increased  production  by  an  approximate  one-third 
in  the  same  years;  Spain  in  the  10  years  preceding  1935  increased  production 
of  dark  air-cured  from  about  2  to  lo  million  pounds.   (Production  in  Spain 
was  curtailed  during  the  recent  civil  war  but  the  Government  has  been  active 
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recently  in  encouraging  expansion.)  No  commercial  tobacco  crop  is  grown  in 
the  Netherlands  and  imports  of  dark  tobaccos  into  the  Netherlands  from  the 
United  States  and  from  other  countries  have  decreased  in  recent  years,  pro- 
bably because  of  decreased  consumption  of  dark-tobacco  products. 

In  the  United  States  there  lias  been  a  significant  increase  in  total 
consumption  of  tobacco  products,  but  consumption  per  capita  has  remained  some- 
what stable  during  the  past  15  or  20  years,  except  in  periods  of  depression. 
Year-to-year  variations  which  have  occurred  in  per  capita  consumption  of 
tobacco  products  have  been  rather  closely  correlated  with  changes  in  busi- 
ness conditions.   (Fig.  *+.)   Changes  in  consumption  per  capita  have  repre- 
sented shifts  among  products  rather  than  any  significant  increase  in  the 
total  quantity  per  person.  During  periods  of  low  income  the  shift  has  been 
toward  less  expensive  products,  as  for  instance,  to  cheaper  brands  of  the  same 
commodity  or  from  cigars  and  cigarettes  to  pipe  tobacco.  These  shifts  do  not 
appoar  to  benefit  the  dark  types.   There  has  been  a  pronounced  upward  trend 
in  cigarette  consumption,  but  this  upward  trend  has  been  offset  to  a  very 
large  extont  by  a  decided  decrease  in  consumption  of  chewing  tobacco.   In 
other  words,  the  significant  shift  has  been  to\\rard  cigarettes  and  light  smok- 
ing mixtures  and  away  from  products  made  from  dark  tobaccos,  not  only  in  the 
United  States  but  in  many  parts  of  the  world.   (Fig.  5.) 

Snuff  is  the  principal  domestic  fire-cured  tobacco  product.  About  37 
million  pounds  of  snuff  are  consumed  annually  in  the  United  States.  Italian- 
type  cigars  also  are  made  principally  from  fire-cured  tobacco.  Consumption 
of  Italian-type  cigars  has  declined  in  recent  years.   In  the  earlier  years 
of  the  twentieth  century  production  of  Italian-type  cigars  was  quite  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  dark-tobacco  manufacturing  industry.  The  earlier  Italian 
population  preferred  this  type  of  cigar  but  the  younger  generation  of  Italians 
probably  have  shifted  to  cigarettes,  the  modern  smoke,  thereby  causing  the 
decline  in  consumption  of  the  Italian-type  cigar. 

It  is  difficult  to  be  specific  about  the  uses  of  a  particular  type 
of  tobacco.  The  fact  that  extremely  small  quantities  of  fire-cured  tobacco 
are  used  in  some  cigarettes  will  illustrate  this  point.  Dark  air-cured,  and 
a  very  limited  quantity  of  fire-cured,  are  also  used  in  plug  tobacco.   In 
twist  some  fire-cured  is  used  but  by  far  the  greater  part  is  dark- air-cured. 
Small  quantities  of  both  dark  air-cured  and  fire-cured  are  used  in  smoking 
tobacco,  l/ 


1/ For  some  detail  concerning  type  uses  in  tobacco  products  sec  Tobacco 
Types  Make  the  Flavor,  by  J.  V.  Morrow,  in  MARKETING  ACTIVITIES,  Vol.  2, 
No.  k,   April  19iK),  pp.  9-15. 
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United  States  exports   of-  dark  tobaccos  to  principal  importing  countries, 
by  types,   ew&^gs,  19-23-32,   annual  1933-38 


■  e-u  ata .  ,''    7—-- 


Country  to 
which  exported 


United  Kingdom 
Australia 
Germany  . . 
Net her land 
China  . . 
Norway  . 
Canada  . 
Sweden  . 
Denmark 
Belgium 
Portugal 
France  . 
Other  countries 
Total 


France  

Spain  

Belgium  

Italy  

Netherlands  . . . 
Germany  

United  Kingdom 

Argentina  

Switzerland  . . . 

Other  countries 

Total  


Poland  &  Danzig 

Belgium  

British  West 

Africa  y   

French  Africa  HJ 

France  

United  Kingdom  . 
Other  countries 
Total  


Qr6 


*!-!■.?■>.£,  .ULl: 


;  3C33B3BC  axj-:^,-«'ig^^g" 


CPp  year  beginning  October 


10-year  : 
average , ;      1933 
1923-52  t 


1934 


1935 


1936 


1937  1/  :1933  1/ 
__j 

1,000       1,000       1,000       1,000       1,000"  "i^ooo-     1,000 

pounds       pounds       pounds       pounds       pounds       pounds       pounds 


Virginia  fire-cured,   type   21 


2,686 

1,699 

2,921 

1,910 

692 

1,804 

354 

674 

290 

1,059 
U69 

6U3 


i,i43 

359 

1,479 

1,314 

10 
1,812 

43 

1,805 

505 
1,030 

382 

0 

_2A0IS 


1 


,620 

42 

,293 

445 
10 

,539 
114 

,169 

250 

906 

600 

56 


1,382 
60 

1,213 
297 
125 

1,870 
176 

1,537 
150 
421 
258 

20 
2J8L 


1,603 

64-9 

993 

315 

6 

2,090 

101 

1,161 

75 

425 

267 

34 

1.773 


1,657 

217 

962 

227 

0 

1,667 

37 

51+6 
290 
129 
462 
46 
1.511 


1,238 

213 

1,002 

1,013 

0 

2,953 
27 

739 
128 
212 
218 

846 
1,504 


19,171      11,960      10,281        9.896        9.492        7.751 


Kentucky  and  Tennessee  fire-cured,    types  -22.    23.    and 


10.095 
24 


23,870 
11,217 

9,640 
4,433 
9,434 

9,923 
9,624 
2,l6l 
1,565 
...  20,563 
102>3_1 


20,267 
5,416 

10,699 

922 

3,122 

6,314 

2,174 

535 

3,539 

10,048 


17,515 
12,222 

5,502 
574 

2,114 

7,015 

3,470 

l4l 

1,548 
10.164 


18,915 
7,844 
4,606 
101 
2,296 
3,570 
2,842 

•:85 

1,520 

11,027 


63.036   60.265   52.856 


18,986 

0 

6,587 
780 

6,227 
2,272 
3,278 

124 

.  2,176 
9.963 


18,452 

0 

.3,414 

695 
6,721 
2,307 
2,516 
91 
1,994 

10.809 


17,733 

981 

4,224 
229 

5,S73 

1,668 
1,626 

293 
3,327 
10,466 


4~6Tq99      46,420 


One   sucker,   type 


244 
754 

1,130 
284 

3 

28 

__265_ 


0 
593 

135 

69 
0 
0 

J18_ 


0 

556 

44 

131 

0 

0 

J3P. 


0 
511 

65 

105 

0 

CJ 

.     O 

147 


0 
305 

37 

25 

0 

0 

3L 


0 
90 

1 

3i 

0 

15 

so 


0 

1,580 

27 

34 

0 

1 

157 


2.70S  . __  1 , 035 1.121  836 


458 


111        1.799 


Continued  - 
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United  States  exports  of  dark  tobaccos  to  principal  importing   countries, 
by  types,    average   1923-32,-  annual  1933-38  -  Continued 


Country  to 
which  exported 


Crop  year  beginning;  October 


10-year   : 
average , s      1933 
1923-32    ; 


193^ 


1935 


1936 


1937  1/ 


193S  1/ 


1,000         1,000 
pounds       pounds 


1,000 

pounds 


1,000 

pounds 


1,000 

pounds 


1,000 

pounds 


1,000 

pounds 


Green  River,   type  36     2/ 


United  Kingdom   . 
Netherlands    .... 

China   

Belgium    

Irish  Free  State 
British  West 

Africa     \l    

Other  countries 
Total  


^37 
975 
901 

1+57 


873 

86 

0 

892 
72 


1,901 
0 
0 

1,032 

169 


1,627 

172 

0 

1,510 

215 


1,^73 

11 

0 

506 

82 


2,892 

0 

0 

I+9I+ 

171 


1,869 
0 
0 

15s 

46 


1,063               201 
1.93H               263 

93              63              39              31 
231           123             61             71* 

31 
78 

10.081          2,387 

3.1+26        3,710        2,172        3.662 

2,182 

Black  fat. 

water  baler,    and  dark  African     5/ 

British  West 
Africa     ±/   

French  Africa  kj 

British  Guiana   . 

Spanish  Africa  6/ 

Portuguese 
Africa     jj   . . . 

Germany   

Other  countries 
Total    


,976 
,623 
157 
170 

156 
15U 

3jk 


l+,089 
2,10U 

169 

370 

1+30 

368 

JJ3. 


5,112 

2,691+ 

52 

2Sl+ 

273 
268 

321 


5,185 

2,7^0 

72 

29U 

392 
389 

235. 


5,172 

2,602 

102 

1+6 

31+6 
169 
1,075 


3,81+9 

2,476 

151 
11+1 

351 

1+1 

828 


3,235 
3,200 

151 
97 

274 

0 

ill 


5.810        8.305        9.630       10,067        9.512        7,837         7.77^ 


Compiled,  average  and 
Statistical  Bulletin  N 
and  1938  from  official 
Department  of  Commerce 


1933  from  First 

o.  58;  193^-37, 
records  of  the 


Annual  Report  on  Tobacco  Statistics, 
Annual  Report  on  Tobacco  Statistics,  1939? 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce, 


1/  Preliminary. 

2/  Average  shown  for  One  Sucker  is  computed  on  7-year  basis,  and  for  Green 

River  on  a  10-year  basis.  Actually,  however,  One  Sucker  was  included  with 

Green  River  prior  to  January  1,  1927. 

3/  Includes  Gold  Coast,  Nigeria,  and  other  British  West  Africa-. 

5/  Algeria,  Tunisia,  and  Madagascar  not  included. 

5/  Average  shown  is  computed  on  7-year  basis,  although  export  data  were  included 

under  "other  leaf"  prior  to  January  1,  1927 . 

6/  Includes  Canary  Islands. 

2/  Mozambique  not  included. 
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In  connection  with  the  dark  types  "used  in  the  rehan&ling  export 
trace  -  or  Black  Fat,   Water  Baler,    and  Bark  African  -  the  downward  trend 
is  not    so  -pronounced.      In   the  process   of  preparation,   Black  pat  Ts  ""heavily 
coated  with  oil   (or  grease)   and  high  pressure  is  applied.      The  term  Water 
Baler  is  still  used  although  it   is  doubtful  if  it  has  any  real  application 
at  the  present   tine.      Water  Baler  is  prepared  in   somewhat   the   sane  manner 
as  Black  Pat   except  that  it  is  dampened  rath  water  instead  of  "being  oiled 
or  greased.      The  term  Bark  African  is  used  to  designate   special  grades  of 
leaf  for  the  African  trade  in  which  length  of  leaf  is  one  of  the  most   im- 
portant factors,    the  effort  "being  made  to  get   exceptionally  long  leaves. 
Little,    if  any,    oil   (or  grease)    is  used  in  the  preparation  of  Bark  African. 
A  larger  proportion  of  dark  air-cured  (principally  One  Sucker)   is  used  in  the 
preparation  cf  Black  Pat,   Water  Baler,    and  Bark  African  than  of  fire-cured, 
the  proportion  being  a"bout   two-thirds   or  more  of  dark  air-cured  and  the  re- 
mainder fire-cured.     Black  Pat,   Water  Baler,   and  Bark  African  is  almost   en- 
tirely a  West  African  trade.      A  smaller  proportion,   however,    goes  to  the  West 
Indies,   and  South  .American  countries  near  the  West  Indies,  principally  British 
Guiana.      (Table, pages  27  and  2S.) 

Da.rk-tobacco   growers  have  been   confronted  for  a  number  of  years  with 
the  problem  of  adjusting  production  downward  in  order  to  bring  supplies  in 
line  with  decreased  domestic   consumption  and  exports.      After  the  first   World 
War,    growers  did  reduce  acreage  and  production   of  dark  types   out  the  adjust- 
nent   in  production  occurred  more   slowly  than  the  decreases  in  domestic   con- 
sumption and  exports,      (Table,   page  22.)      Various  Government  programs  have 
"been  active  in   recent  years   to   reduce   supplies  of  dark  types   still   further. 

In  193^  sn&  1935  production  adjustment   contracts  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Administration  provided  for  rental  and  "benefit  payments  to   farm- 
ers who   reduced  acreage  and  production  of  da.rk  tobacco.      The  Kerr-Smith 
Tobacco  Act    (repealed  February  10,    193&)    levied  a  tax  upon  the   sale  of   ex- 
cess tobacco  by  growers  who  refused  to    comply  with  production  allotments. 
In  1936  an(i  1537   (after  the  invalidation  on  January  6,    19 36  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act   of  1933)    the  Agricultural  Conservation  Programs  pro- 
vided for  payments  to   growers  who   diverted  a  percentage  of  the  usual   to"ba,cco 
acreage  to    sail-  con  serving  crops.     Beginning  in  193"  the  Agricultural  Con- 
servation Program  provided  for  payments  to  growers  who  planted  within  acreage 
allotments  established  for  each  farm.      In  addition,    the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  193^  provides  for  the  use  of  marketing  quotas  on  dark  types  when 
supplies  become   excessive,    if  two-thirds  of  the  growers  vote  favorably  for 
such  quotas.      A  marketing  quota  was  in   effect   on  the  193&  dark  crop. 

In  March  193°.   "the  Byproducts  Diversion  Program  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Administration  "became  effective  for  the  1935   crop,    and  purchases 
were  ma.de  also   from  accumulated   stocks  of  the   crops  of  the  4  previous  years 
beginning  with   stocks  of  the  1931   crop.      This  program   continued  in   effect 
through  the  19 3S   crop.      In  all,    a.bout  62  million  pounds  of  the  dark  types 
were  adverted  at   an  approximate   cost   of  4-3/4  million  dollars,    or  a.bout   7.7 
cents  per  pound.      The  cost   represents  the  difference  between  advances  made 
on   such  tobacco   and  the  prices  paid  for  tobacco   for  byproducts  uses.      The 
dark  tobacco   supply   situation  was  more  favorable  in  1939    than  in  any  recent 
year,    and  no   surplus  removal  program  was  in   effect   for  the  1339   crop. 
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In  earlier  years  fron  5  to  S  million  pounds  of  dark  types  had  "been 
purchased  annually  for  conversion  into  nicotine,    salts  of  nicotine,    tobacco 
extracts,   nicotine-free  tobacco   for  fertilizer,    tobacco   sauces,    and  in- 
secticides.     The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act   of  1938' (Sec.   202)  has  directed 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to   conduct  researches  into  and  to  develop  new 
scientific,    chemical,   and  technical  uses,   and  new  extended  markets  and  out- 
lets for  farm  commodities.      Tobacco   is  one  of  the  five  commodities  subject 
to   research  end  special  attention  vail  be  given  to  the  fire-cured  and  ds.rk 
air-cured  types.      This  research  is  a  part  of  the  work  of  the  eastern  region- 
al laboratory  at  Philadelphia  and  special   stress  will  be  placed  upon  expanded 
uses  of  tobacco  byproducts.      2/ 

Total  carry-over  of  all  dark  types  at  the  beginning  of  the  19*!0-*41 
marketing  season  is  expected  to  be  about   the  same  as  at  the  beginning  of  the 
1939_i|0   season.      The  19*40    crop   as  indicated  July  1  is  a  little   smaller  than 
the  crop  of  1939.    resulting  in  a  supply  in  19*40-*4-l  slightly  below  that  of 
1939.   when   supply  wa,s  well  in  line  with  disappearance  in  recent  years. 

In  view  of  the  uncertain  European  market  and  semi-official  reports 
that    some  growers  intended  to   increase  acreages,    an  announcement  was  made  in 
March  that  if  any  loans  were  made  on  dark  tobacco  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  in  19*40,.  such  loans  would  be  restricted  to   include  only  those 
growers  planting  within  acreage  allotments  made  under  the  Agricultural 
Conservation  Program. 

There  seems  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  present  trends  in  con- 
sumption will  not    continue,   with  more  emphasis  upon  products  from  flue-cured 
and  light  air- cured  types.      The  position  of  dark  types  has  been  reversed 
since  1900.      In  the  early  1900's  dark  types  were  the  most  important   in  ex- 
ports and  were  much  more  important   in  domestic  consumption  than  is  true  to- 
day.    Now  first  place  in  exports  has  been  yielded  to  flue-cured,   all  as  a 
result   of  changes  in  habits  and  tastes  during  the  intervening  years.     As  to 
the  more  distant   future  no   one   can  predict  with  certainty.      It  would  seem, 
however,   that   the  use  of  dark  toba.ccos  has  readied  a  lor/  point  from  which  it 
is  not  likely  to   rise  at   least  in  the  near  future.     Changing  consumer  prefer- 
ences have  been  responsible  for  this  decrease  in  demand,    and  growers  are 
faced  with  the  necessity  of  making  adjustments  accordingly. 


CLAUDIA  THOMSON 


£/ Sxpo-rt  Trade  In  and  Byproduct  Uses  of  Tobacco,  p.   *49«     Pages  *+*4~50  of 
this  document,   prepared  by  a  committee  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
(1939)   in  response  to   Senate  Resolution  No.    291,    contains  a  rather  extensive 
discussion  of  byproduct  uses  of  tobacco  and  laboratory  resea-rcii. 
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GENERAL  STATISTICAL  DATA 

Tax-paid  withdrawals  of  tobacco  products,   July-June,   and  production  of 
manufactured  tobacco   July-April,    in   the  United   States,    Vy~$8  and 

1939   1/ 


Prodticts 


Small  cigarettes 
Large  cigarettes 
Large  cigars  • . . 
Small  cigars    . .  . 

Snuff  2/    , 

Manufactured 
tobacco   2/ 


Tax-paid  withdrawals  12 

months  beginning  July 


1938 


1939 


Chcn^-i 


Millions  Millions  Percent 


Manufactured 

tobacco 


Smoking 


16s, 017  177, 6SU  *     RoS 

3  3           60O   sPlug  . 

5,^53  5»515  *     1.1   ! Twist 

161  1^0  -  190" 

38,511  37,770  -  1.9' 


30U,1S2  302,073  -   .7 


Fine-cut    e . . . 
Scrap   chev/i ng 


Production  10  months 
beginning  July 


I93S      \    I939      ',  Change 


1,000  1,000 

p quads  pounds  Percent 

164,392  167.705  *  2.0 

1+3,726  ^1,505  ^  5.1 

4,1*83  4,721  *  5.3 

3*732  3,546  -  5.0 

36,3S7  35,253  -  3-1 


1/  Tax-paid  withdrawals   include  products   from  the  Philippine  Islands  and  Puerto 

Rico. 

2/  Thousand  pounds 0 


Exports  of  tobacco  from  the  United  States  by  tyoos,  export  weight, 

I93S  and   I939 


Type 


_2_ 'months  beginn ing  October 
iq">r:   :    IQ39  _j Change 


1.000  lb.   1,000  lb. 


Flue-cured  1/    : 

Barley . : 

Ky,   and  Tonn.   f ire-cured : 

Va.   fire-cured   . , : 

Maryland  2/   : 

One  Sucker   : 

Green  River : 

Cigar   leaf : 

P er i que ......: 

Black  fat ,   and  dark  African   : 

Stems,    trimmings,   and   scrap   ......: 


3fc2,501 

8,605 

39,935 
7,^96 

2,755 
i,'304 
2.640 
2,791 
13? 
5,584 

23,569 


252,310 

8,928 

28,6bl 

3,540 

i,33S 

2,098 

474 

491 

92 

4,828 
16^76 


For cunt 

-  30.4 
•i  3.8 

-  28„3 

-  52.8 

-  51.  4 
*  60.9 

-  76.8 

-  82.4 

-  33.8 

-  13.5 

-  30.1 


1/  12  months  beginning  July. 

2/  6  months  beginning  January  I939  and  I940. 
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Acreage  and  production  of  to"bacco  in  the  United  States,  "by  types,  1939  and.  I9U0 


Type 


i7ooc 


Total  flue- cured D  types  11— lU  »0 
Old  and  Middle  Belt,  type  11  » 
Eo.stern  North  Carolina, tyoe  IS 
South  Carolina,  type  13  >•-.-..  e 
Georgia  and  Florida-,  type  l4  » 

Total  fire-cured,  types  21-24  .e 

Virginia,  type  21  .o . 

Ky„  end  Term. ,  type  22  ....... 


type 


Ky.  and  Tenn, 

Henderson,  type  24 


>3 


Bur ley,    typo   31    

Maryland,    type   32   . 

Total  dark  air-cured, types  35—37 

One   Sucker,    type   33    •• 

Green  Zivor ,    type   36   

Va.    sun-cured,    type   37    


Total  cigar  filler,    typos  Ul-M-5 

Pa*   Seedleaf ,    type  4l   . .  * 

Miami  Valley,    types  42-44   39.c 
Ga.and  3Fla. sun-grown,    type  45 

Total  cigar  tinder,    types   51~55 
Conn.  Valley  Broadleaf , type  51 
Conn,  Valley  Havana  Seed," type  5?> 
N.Y.and  Paeliavana  Seed,  type   53 
Southern  Wisconsin,    type   5^   .. 
Northern   Wisconsin,    type   55   •• 

Total   cigar  wrapper,    types   6 1-6 2 
Conn. Valley  Chadegrown , type  6l 

Ga.and  Fla.Skadogrown,    type   62 


Total,    all   types 


U  r    C   -J   1 


*9 
468.0 

427  cO 
23s.  0 

154.9 

111.7 
23,0 

62cO 

25»9 

•  o  .8 

432.2      3So„s 

38.2  37. 8 


48.0 
24.1 

20.5 
3.4 

443g 

26,9 

1605 

1,4 

4o,S 

7^9 
8a 
1 ,  g 

13,0 

10.0 

I0c9 

7-7 
3.2 


acreage 
"lo45"~; 

i7ooo  ~ 

acres 

7530 
222.0 

2-13,0 

141.0 

87*3 

116.2 

23.7 

64  09 

27„2 


Chance 

~  Per~~~ 

cent 


1933 

11 


Production 

o4 

2/ 


19 


| Change 


4Sc9 
24  o  5 

20,5 
3,9 

45.9 

27  o  7 

16. 8 

1.4 

44.2 

So  4 
«  .,r 

Oc'J 

1.9 

13  06 
1-1.7 

10.2 
6.5 
3.7 


Million  Million    Per- 
pounds     pounds       cent 


-  4i.5  1,159-3 

-  39-7      3SM 

-  4-3,1      422,7 

-  40oS      226,3 

-  43,6      H5e9 


676,6  -  4i.6 

233.9  -  40.7 

230 „ 9  -  45.4 

129,6  -  42.7 

82=2  -  29.I 


• 

4.0 

95c  6 

95,8 

* 

0.2 

4. 

3,0 

20.9 

13.2 

- 

12.9 

if 

4o0 

52*5 

54,4 

* 

"5,6 

4.7 

•»• 

5o0 

21o5 

22o5 

t 

0.0 

.7 

•7 

0.0 

- 

11.9 

394.8 

334.0 

- 

15.4 

- 

1.0 

29.8 

24.2 

- 

18.8 

* 

1.9 

43-3 

42,1 

_ 

2.8 

* 

1.7 

22.0 

21^3 

- 

3-2 

0.0 

18.0 

17>7 

- 

1.7 

* 

i4,7 

3.3 

3.1 

- 

6.1 

*** 

2,5 

53.4 

46.1 

M 

13.7 

• 

3»o 

35.5 

27.7 

- 

22.0 

* 

1,8 

16.5 

lb,  8 

4- 

1.8 

OoO 

1.4 

1.6 

4- 

14.3 

t 

So^  ' 

6l.l 

62.7 

+ 

2.6 

• 

6.3 

12.8 

12.8 

0.0 

4- 

6=2 

1^.6 

13^6 

0.0 

* 

5,6 

2-5 

2.5 

0.0 

■S" 

4,6 

'18.2 

18.4 

* 

1.1 

17.0 

'14.0 

15.4 

4. 

10.0 

_ 

6.4 

11.4 

10o2 

^, 

10.5 

— 

15.6 

EoG 

606 

M 

23.3 

■J- 

15,6 

2.8 

3.6 

4* 

28.6 

2,014.5  1,437.3  -  28.7  1.848.7  1,291.7  -  30.1 


1/  Preliminary . 

2/  Acreage  for  harvest  and  production  indicated  July  1. 
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United  States   imports   of  tobacco  by  countries,    and  shipments   from 
noncontiguous  territories,    1934-39   l/ 

_.  ■  :  Year  beginning   July 

Class   and  country  from  # ~ ; --— s ~ ; 

which  imported  \      1934    j      1935    \      1936    \      1937    j-1933   2_/;i939  2/ 

["X oob      r, ooo  ~~i7oob"    T, oob      i,oco   ~T, ooo" 

:    pounds      pounds  pounds      pounds  pounds  pounds 
Cigar  swapper:                                      : 

Netherlands    :      1,911        1,750  2,695        1,518  1,799  0 

Netherlands   Indies    , . .  „ :              0             -1  0                0  0  2,059 

Cuba    . :          110            139  211            183  186  153 

Other   countries :              0            3/ 3/  0 0_  3/ 

Total    ;      2~AJ21~~  ~"1 , 3 90  T, 905~~  "T7701  1,S*85  2,212 

Cigar   leaf   (filler):  : 

Unstemmed:  :  : •    • 

Cuba :      4,191-5,234  4,419        3,487  2,250  2,259 

United  Kingdom :          •    0  .'  i          0  0               0  0  0 

Other   countries    ;  5/ 1 1 2_ J? ^ 

Total :      4,191   :    5-, 235'      4,420 3,487  2,250  2,262 

Stemmed:  : 

Cuba :      6,465        9,285  6,448        6,598  7,604  8,918 

Puerto  Rico    .. :    16,645      18,616  18,964      16,376  15,530 

Other  countries    0  0         __9_ 0 (3 62 

Total :    23,110      2~7~90l  25J4T2      22  ,"974  23,134 8,980 

Cigarette   leaf:  : 

Greece . :    17,959     19,006  20,253     18,628  18,982  17,297 

Italy :      5,882       '5,985  -4,577            753  652  667 

Turkey  in  Europe  and  Asia    .:    12,425      15,982  19,799     20,509  27,592  26,144 

Belgium :           994        1,231  635        1,133  228  41 

Germany  4/ .:             28    •        162  300            664  494  z/ 

Egypt    :           183               26  •    16               18  11  4 

United  Kingdom :          205            191  395              19  16  120 

Bulgaria .:          3/                  2  301        1,522  2,637  2,367 

•     Palestine   and  Syria :    V.T66            312  622            994  1,357  1,453 

Netherlands    :          739            391  51              37  9  0 

Malta,   C-ozo,    and  Cyprus    ...:            30            230  -           57              10  0  0 

Other  countries    ;            27        •       20 _49  540  805  1*827 

Total    i~W7G^B~VS^B'Z8  4 7^055~" 44~ 827  52,783"  4~9~920 

Stems,  scraps,  and  trimmings :   : 

Cuba... ...:      2,876        3,423  2,465        2,836  3,019  3,284 

United  Kingdom ....:      1,742        1,737  1,818        1,628  1,532  1,145 

Philippine   Islands    ., :      2,169       2,370  3,423       5,395  5,093  11,596 

Puerto  Rico    ...:      3,329       4,541  4,616       4,323  7,678 

Other  countries :          167 387  794        1,549 1 ,819  1,552 

Total   J........ .i. .10,283     12,488  13,116     15,731  19,141  17,35T 

1/     Imports   for  consumption. 

2/     Preliminary. 

5'/     Less  than  500  pounds. 

4/     Beginning   Fay  6,    1938,   the  United  States  trade  with  Germany  includes 

Austria;   for  comparable   figures    in  earlier  years   add  Austria  and  Germany. 

Compiled  from  official  records   of  the   Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic   Commerce; 
shipments    from  Puerto  Rico  not   available   for   1939   at  the  time   of  the  release   of 
this  TOBACCO  SITUATION. 
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United  States   imports   of  tobacco  products   by  countries,   and  shipments   from 

noncontiguous   territories,    1934-39   l/ 


: Ye  pi-   begiixning  Ju  ly 

Product   ard  country  :      ^    :      ^    :      1986    «      1937    '1958  2>«1989  W 

5  ■  •  •  •  '    •  •— 

:    1,000        1,000        1,000        1,000        1,000        1,000 
:   pounds      pounds      pounds      pounds      pounds      pounds 

Cigars   and  cheroots:  : 

Cuba   :  48  64  47  42  37  49 

Belgium :  3/  3/  0  3/  V  V 

Germany  4/ :  3/  3_/  3/  0  0  0 

Unit  ed"  King  dom  ,., :  y  3/  3/  3/  3/  3/ 

Philippine   Islands    :      3,966        3,767        3,377        3,546        3,336        3,946 

Puerto  Rico   5/  6/ :      1,102  959  906  216  25 

Other   countries'" : 1 3/ 5/      3/ 1  1 

Total    ;      5',TlT~  _  4 ,  790        47350        3  ,  304    ~T,  399     ~~57996 

Cigarettes :  : 

United  Kingdom :      2       2       2       1       2       2 

Egypt  :      1       1       1       1     3/        1 

Philippine   Islands    :  5  66  4  2  3  2 

Puerto  Rico   5/  7/ :  8  8  11  13  13 

Other  countries" ;  5/ 3_/_ 3/ 1_ 3 _2_ 

Total    :_        JL6 77  13  18  21  7 

All  other  tobacco  products :      8/: 

Hong   Kong    7.  :  55  60  44  30  16  10 

United  Kingdom :  29  45  49  40  56  59 

Italy    :  24  32  21  25  19  16 

Canada :  3  5  4  3  3  2 

Cuba :  Z/  1  1  3/  V  V 

Egypt    i  0  0  0  0  0  "0 

China :  4  5  5  18 "  48  31 

Azores    :  3/  1  2  1  1  1 

Ireland :  3/'  3/  0  3/  Z/  z/ 

Puerto  Rico  5/' :  2  2  6  2  2™ 

Other   countries    : _2 1 3/' 4 1 Z_ 

Total    :     "119  148  152"         123  146  121 

T/     Imports   for  consumption. 

2/     Pr  e  1  i  mi  nary . 

3/     Less   than  500  pounds.  •  ■ 

4/     Beginning  I'tey  6,    1938,   the  United  States  trade  with  Germany  includes 

Austria;    for   comparable   figures    in  earlier  years   add  Austria  and  Germany. 

5/     Ho   shipments  reported  from  Alaska,   Hawaii,   and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

6/     Conversion  to   pounds  made   on  basis   of  18  pounds   per   1,000  cigars. 

7/     Conversion  to   pounds  made   on  basis   of   2.25  pounds   per   1,000  cigarettes. 

8/     Includes   snuff  and  snuff  flour j   stems   cut,   ground,    or  pulverized  and  manu- 
factures  of  tobacco  not   specially  provided  for. 

Compiled  from  Monthly  Summary  of  Foreign  Commerce   of  the  United  States   and  of- 
ficial records   of  the   Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic   Commerce;   shipments    from 
Puerto  Ricu  not   available   for   1939  at  the  time   of  the  release   of  this  TOBACCO 
SITUATI01I. 
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United  States  imports  of  cigarette  paper  for  consumption, 
by  class  and  by  country,  193^-39 


: Calendar  year 

"Class  and  country   :       =       :       :       :       :  1939 

••••••      1/ 

:     1,000        1,000        T7ooo  1,000  1,000        1,000 

:        lb.              lb.              lb.  lb.'            lb.              lb. 
In  bobbins                           : 

France :      11,595       12,513        1*4,  ggU  15,S6g  15,190 

Spain   :              52               13                lU.  l6                  8 

Other  countries  ....:_ 2 6 lU  37      lU6 

Total ;   ll,6Uq   12,532   l^t, 9 12   15,921   15,3UU2/15,503 

Flat  :  ! 

Prance    :        l,lU6  597  200  kS  37 

Italy :  20  17  .25  ko  33 

Spain   :  1  3  3  1  1 

Other   countries    ....: 7 1 >__! _1 1 

Total    ;        1,17*4  618  ;229  90  72  $J 

Books,    and  book  covers; 

France    :  2,929  2,153  1,^7    ...1,209          1,127 

Italy :  13  7  3     ....    1 

Portugal    •  k  1  -6                  6.                  5 

Spain   :  3  3  7                  2                  2 

Canada :            gig 

Other  countries   ....: 2 3 k[ _1 1 

Total    ;        2,951  2,167  1,^71  1,220  1,1^3  1,353 

1/  Preliminary. 

2/   Includes    "flat". 

3/  Included  in  "bobbins" • 

4/  Less  than  500  pounds. 

Compiled  from  Tariff  Commission  Comparative  Statistics  of  imports  for  con- 
sumption, I93M-;  Foreign  Commerce  and  Navigation  of  the  United  States,  1935- 
3g;  Monthly  Summary  of  Foreign  Commerce,  1939*' 


It  is  expected  that  the  fifth  Annual  Report  on 
Tobacco  Statistics^  19^°»  will  be  ready  for  distribu- 
tion sometime  in  September. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  FLORIDA 
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3  1262  08902  2841 


United  States  imports  of  licorice  for  consumption, 
by  class  and  by  country,  193^-39 


Class  and  country 


^  :  1931 


Calendar  year 
1936  ;   1937 


1938   :  1939  1/ 


;1,000  lb. 1,000  lb. 1,000  lb. 1,000  lb. 1,000  lb. 1,000  lb, 

Licorice   root,    crude  : 

Greece :  2,4l2  2,569  3,916  5,042 

Italy  :  1,219  2,673  1,864  4,725 

Union  of  Soviet   Socialist    : 

Republics :  11,034  2/lU,6UU  10,507  16,036 

Spain :  1,263  1,286  11  1,926 

Iraq :  10,126  18,276  11,29.0  14,082 

Syria :  23O  1,498  1,275  4,424 

Turkey :  26,566  18,642  26,l46  23,099 

Other  countries    :  163 1U3  152  233 

Total   :  53,013  59,731  55,161  69,567 

Licorice   extract,   paste ,  : 

rolls,   etc.  : 

France    :  3  2  36  50                26 

Germany :  0  0  3  /  ,  .  0                 0 

Italy :  l4  5  32  19                 0 

Spain :  U73  658  512  527              265 

Turkey   :  44  21  122  106               U9 

Other  countries    '.: 27 5 I 3^ 22_ 

Total   :  56I  ~6q1  _702 7U0  362 


4,638 
2,095 

15,379 
635 

9,530 
9,381 
23,^25 
80_ 

"^57i£T 


"^27331 


Wo 


Compiled  from  Foreign  Commerce  and  Navigation  of  the  United  States. 

1/   Preliminary.  ?J   The  1934  figure  is  for  Russia  in  Europe  only.  Beginning  1935 

data  are  for  Russia  in  Europe  and  Asia.  ~^j   Less  than  500  pounds. 

United  States  imports  of  brier,  ivy,  or  laurel  root  (in  blocks), 
for  consumption,  by  countries,  1935-39  JL/  ' 


Country 

Calc 

;ndar  year 
1937     :.    1938     : 
1,000          1,000 
blocks        blocks 

6,178         8,248 

19,137       21,381 
724             147 
761           959 
925           966 
133     4/2,781 

1935  2/: 

1936     : 

1939  3/ 

France    , 

Italy   

Spain   , 

Greece   , 

Albania 1 

Other  countries    

1,000 
blocks 

7,044 

15,145 

!          S39 
;          74l 

~46 

1,000 
blocks 

3,184 

18,965 
1,432 

990 
654 

92 

1,000 
blocks 

Total 

23,815 

25.317 

27,858 

34,482 

36,903 

Compiled  from  Foreign  Commerce  and  Navigation  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Monthly  Summary  of  Foreign  Commerce  of  the  United  States. 
1/  Not  further  advanced  than  cut  into  blocks.  Besides  the  brier, 
ivy,  and  laurel  root  blocks  imported,  imports  of  manufactured  pipes, 
v/ith  bowls  of  brier  or  other  wood  or  root,  averaged  593»6l4  in  the  5 
years  I93U- 3S  and  the  value  averaged  $238,874.  Practically  all  of 
these  manufactured  pipes  were  imported  from  the  United  Kingdom,  with 
a  few  coming  from  France,  Austria  and  other  countries.  2/  Given  in 
value  only,  prior  to  1935*  "hi   Preliminary.  4/  Algeria. 


